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From the Literary Magaziag. 
MILES STANDISH. 


Mives Sranpisi was @ famous warrior among the primi- 
tive settlers of England. He was descended from 4 
fami ,and was heir apparent to a great estate, 
if from him, which compelled him to depend 

If for support. He was small in stature, but of an 
spirit, a eres temper, and strong constitution.— 
p qualities led him to the profession of arms. Having 
been in the service of Queen Elizabeth, in aid of the Dutch, 
after the truce, he settled with Mr Robinson's people in Ley- 
den. He was in the first company who came over to Amer- 
ica, in 1620 ; he commanded the first detachment for making 
discoveries after their arrival ; he was chosen military com- 
mander on the first settlement of their military concerns.— 
Generally, in the subsequeit excursions and interviews with 
the natives, he was the first to meet them, accompanied by a 
smal] number of his own chosing. During the terrible sick- 
ness of the first winter, when two or three died in a day, and 
the living were scarcely able to bury the dead,Captain Stand- 
ish retained his health, and kindly nursed the sick. On the 
29th of January he was called to see his beloved wife expire. 

When Corbitant, one of the petty sachems of Massasoit, 
meditated a revolt, Captain Standish, with fourteen men, sur- 
rounded his hoase in Swanzey, but be being absent, they 
informed his people that they should destroy him, if he per- 
sisted in his rebellion. This so alarmed the chief, that he in- 
treated the mediation of Massasoit, and accordingly was ad- 
mitted, with eight other chiefs, to subscribe his submission 
to the English. 

Ta 1622, when he had fortified Plymouth, he divided his 
men into four squadrons, appointing every individual his post. 
In case of fire, a select company mounted guard, with their 
backs to the fire, to watch for approaching enemies. Being 
sent on a trading voyage to Mantachiest, between Barnsta- 
ble and Yarmouth, in February, 1623, a severe storm cum- 
pellec him to leave his vessel, and sleep in a hut of the In- 
dians. Being impressed with an idea of their design to kill 
him, he made his people keep guard all night, by which he 
escaped the snare th had laid for him, In the morning, it 
was found that 4 been stolen im the night from the 
shallop; he, with his . surrounded the house of the Sa- 
chem, and the thing: restored. 

Often was a singuar providence conspicuous in his pres- 
ervation. The next mand ape Manomet, a creek in Sandwich, 
where he went for corn, he was not received with their usual 
cordiality ; two Indians from Massachusetts were there ; one 
had an iron dagger, and derided the Europeans, because he 
had seen them when dying, “cry, andgnake sour faces, like 
children.” An Indian of the place, who had formerly been 
his friend, appearing now very friendly,invited the Captain to 
sleep with him, because the weather wascold. Standish ac- 
cepted his hospitality, and passed the night by his fire; but 
sleep had departed from his eyes ; he was restless, and in 
motion, all night, though bis host seemed solicitous for his 
comfort, and “earnestly pressed him to take his rest.” It 
was afterward discovered that this [Indian intended to kill him 
if be had fallen aeleep. ‘ 

Weston’s people, who settled at Wessagusset, lived with- 
out religion orlaw. This rendered them contemptible in the 
view of the savages, who began to insult and abuse them,— 
The company pretended to satisfy the Indians fora theft, not 
by punishing the thief, but by hanging a decrepid old man, 
who had become burdensome to them. ‘This settlement was 
composed of a set of needy adventurers. But before this 
company knew their own danger, the Governor of agree 
had learned from Massasoit the plot of the natives for their 
destruction, and sent Captain Standish to their relief. He 
had made choice of eight men, refusing to take more. Ar- 
riving at Wessagusset, now Weymouth, he found the people 
scattered, and in imminent danger, yet stupidly insensible to 
the destruction ‘ready to burst upon them. Standish was 
careful not to excite the jealousy of the natives till he could 
assemble the people of the plantation. An Indian brought 
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him some furs, whom he treated “smoothly,” yet the Indian 
reported that he “saw by the Captain’s eyes that he was an-| 
gry in his heart.” This induced Peckstot, a chief of cour-| 


preter, that he “ understood the captain was come to kill him, 
and the rest of the savages there; but tell him,” said he, “ we 
know it, but fear him not; neither will we shun him, let him 
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bring to Plymouth, boasted of the excellence of his knife, on 
the handle of which was 1 woman’s face. “ But,” said he, 
“I have another at home, with which I have killed both French 
and English; that has a man’s face; by and by, these two 
must be married.” Further said he of his knife, * By and by 
it shall see, by and by it shall see, but not speak.” 

Pecksuot, being a man of great stature, said to Standish, 
“though you are a great captain, yet you are but a little man, 
and though | be no sachem, yet I am a man of great strength 
and courage.” The Captain had formed his plan, and was 
therefore silent. The next day, seeing he could get no more 
of them together, Pecksuot and Wittuwamat, and his broth- 
er, 4 young man of eighteen, and one Indian more being to- 
gether, and having about as many of his own men in the 
room, he gave the word ; the door was fast ; he seized Veck- 
suot, snatched his knife from him, and killed him with it ; the 
rest killed Wittuwamat and the other Indian. The youth 
they took and hanged. Dreadful was the scene ; incredible 
the number of wounds they bore ; without any noise, catch- 
ing at the weapons, struggling and striving tll death. At 
another place, he and Ins men killed one more. Captain 
Standish then returned to Plymouth, carrying the head ot 
Wittuwamat, which was set up on the fort. The news of 
this exploit spread terror through the surrounding tribes ; a- 
mazed and terrified, they fled to swamps and desert places, 
which brought on diseases and death to many. One of the 
sachems said, “ The God of the English was offended with 
them, and would destroy them in his anger.” 

Some reflected on Captain Standish, as being more of a 
hero than a Christian, in this affair; but if there were any 
fault, it certainly rested with the good magistrates of Ply- 
mouth ; Standish only obeyed their orders ; they deliberateiy 
and coolly sanctioned the most 1 ot his conduct, 
by afterwards setting up the bead of Wittuwamat as a puv- 
lic spectacle, 

In 1625 he was sent an agent for the company to England. 
The plague was raging in London, and he met with difficulty 
in accomplishing his business ; but the next year he return- 
ed with goods for the colony bringing the melancholy news, 
that Mr Cushman and Mr Robinson were numbered with the 
dead. 

A company of the baser sort had set down at Quincy; un- 
der one Morton, they had deposed their commander, sola 
arms to the natives, and invited fugitives from other places. 
Captain Endicott, from Salem, gave them 4 small check, ana 
cut down their liberty pole. Captain Standish subdued them, 
Being sent for the purpose, and finding reasoning vain, he 
took them prisoners, and carried them to Plymouth; thence 
they were sent to England. Previous to this, in 1624, the 
people of Plymouth had erected fishing stakes at Cape Aun. 
A company from the west of England, the next year, touk 
possession of them. Captain Standish was sent to obtain jus- 
tice. His threats were serious, and the people of Cape Ann 
assured the company they were dead men, unless they satis- 
fied the Captain, for be was always punctual to his word.— 
The company ten built another stage, or flake, in a more 
advantageous situation, which the Plymouth people accept- 
ed: thus harmony was restored, é 

A tradition in the family says, that a friendly native once 
came and told the Captain, that a particujar Indian intendea 
to kill him; that the next time he visited the wigwam, he 
would give Lim some water, and, while he should be drink- 
ing,the Indian would kill him with his knife. The next time 
the Captain had occasion to go to the place, he remembered 
his trusty sword. He found a number of savages tog< ther, 
and soon had reason to believe the information which had 
been given him. It was not long before the suspected In- 
dian brought him some drink ; the Captain receiving it, kept 
his eyes fixed on him while drinking. The Indian was tak- 
ing his knife to make the deadly stab, when Standish instant- 
ly drew his sword,and cut off his head at one stroke. Amazed 
and terrified, the savages fled, and left our warrior alone. 

After the year 1628, we hear no more of the military ex- 
ploits of this valorous commander. Whether a constant se- 
ries of vigorous exertions, for so many years, had impaired 
his health, and rendered hing wotit for active service, as it js 
saidehe was afflicted with the stone and strangory in his ad- 
vanced years; or whether he became tired of such dreary, 
dangerous excursions, it is, perhaps, impossible now to as- 
certain, Certain it is, be did not, in the least degree, lose 
the confidence of the people. During his whole life, which 
was prolonged a)most thirty years after this, he was constant- 
ly elected one of the principal efficers of the growing com- 
monwealth; he was one of the magistrates or jodges of the 








begin when he dare, he shall not take us at unawares.” Oth-| superior court of the colony as long as he lived. 


ers whetted their knives before him, using insu gestures 
and speeches, Among the rest, Wittuwamat, a daring son 
of war, whose head the government had ordered Standish to 





hen, “in 
regard of many appearances of danger towards the country,” 
a ceanell of war was appointed in 1652, vested with tull pow- 
er “ to issue warrants to press men, and to give Commissions 


|to chief officers,” the venerable Standish was among “the 


|first three.” In 1653, we find him active in this council ; and 
(once more we may see him clothed in his coat of mail. In 
| 1654, Cromwell called on New Engiand for troops, to subdue 
ithe Dutch of New York. Massachusetts ordered 500 to be 
|furnished. Captain Standish received the command of those 
raised in Plymouth colony. A part of his commission, prob- 
ably his last, was in these words ; “ We, having raised some 
forces, over which we do constitute our well-beloved friend, 
Captain Miles Standish, their leader and commander in chief; 
of whose approved fidelity and ability we have had long ex- 
perience,” 

He was now probably seventy years of age. He had been 
engaged in the wars in the Nethe which ended abopt 
| 1499, It is not probable that he lefthis native country be- 
fore he was twenty-one ; how long he eontinued in the army 

we know not, but probably he was twenty-five when he join- 
ed Mr Robinson's congregation, after the peace: it is not 
probable that a younger man would have beén made military 
commander in 1620 ; this will make him just seventy. He 
lived two years after this, dying in 1656, at Doxbary, where 
he had atract of land, which is now known by the name of 
the Captain’s Hill. He had one son, Alexander, who died 
in Duxbury; a grandson of his, Joseph Standish, settled in 
Norwich, Connecticut. A house of the latter was burned, in 
which was destroyed the sword of the Captain, which 

the first battles of New England. Those are certainly 4e- 
ceived, who imagine they have it in possession, His namé 
will be long venerated in New England. 
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THE RULING PASSION, 


Any thing may be believed of human wickedness + but, let 
it be added, that nothing is incredible of human virtue; for 
without this, we should libel human nature. Justso may any 
thing be believed of human folly and weakness: for, who Ly 
there without this ruling passion, too often a weuk one— 
What woman ever thought herself ugly 2? What wit ever 
thought himself dull? Who is without his hobby while liv- 
ing and his peculier regrets for a certain unacheved some- 
thing when dying ? But we are under the necessity of ad- 

ducing only some of those authenticated materials which 
| may be supposed entertaining; or we could increase this pa- 
per by a discussion in a different way ; but that would be too 
grave for the purpose ; and, after all, perhaps unnece ; 
for mankind may tbe ittstructed while they ceniorak oi 
perhaps this is the best mode after all of effecting such am 
object. 

tt is affirmed that St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
finding himself near death, at the age of 76 years, wished 
a little delay that he might finish a very obscure question, 
which he had begun on the opigin of the soul. If hehad ob- 
tained yet seventy-six years of life more,says Bartholinus)t 
doubt whether he could have made an end of such an obscare 
question. 

NV. T. Barthe, of Marseilles, was the author of the “ Self 
ish Man,” and other dramatic pieces; but he had one 
pensity, extremely common among authors, of me ing to 
read his compositions to al] who came in his ray olardeau 
had been one of his friends; but latterly, they had seldom met. 
Barthe, however, on hearing thet Colardeau was given over 
by the faculty, flew to his house, and finding him yet able to 
understand what was said to him, “I am shocked,” said he, 
}to see you so ill, and yet I have a favor to ask of you ; itis te 








hear me to read my “ Selfish Man.” “Consider, my triend,” 
suid Colardeau, “I have only a few hours to live.” “ Alaa! 
yes, but that is the very reavon that makes me so anxious to 
know your opinion of my piece.” He pressed the subject so 
much, that theliting man was compelled to submit ; and af- 
ter hearing it through, without interruption, “ Your charac- 
ter,” said Colardeau, “is only deficient in ene essential 
point.” “What is it?” Barthe inquired. “ Yea,” rejoined 
Colardeau, with a smile, “it only wants the pow@r of fercing 
a dying man to attend to the reading of a comedy in five 
acts.” 

Curran’s ruling passion was his joke. In his last illness, 
his physician observing to him in tue morning, that be seem- 
ed to cough with more difficulty he answered, “Tat is rath- 
er surprising, as I have been semegee all night.” : 

Jerome Cardan was an astrologer, and, among other things, 
foretold the time of his own death. Jerome, however, be 





|| very geell at the time his prediction should have been fal- 


filled; and loving his reputation better than his own life, 
starved himself, that he might verify bis prediction. wry td 
isays, “Cardan was aftaid of surviving the falsehood of hi 
prognostics, and so tender of his honor, that he could not ex- 
dore the reproach of having proved a false prophet, and 








wronging his profession. Few people, in the like case, stand 





with so much cou 
mie Thus did Cardanee 


instance of ogical superstition and vanity. 


Alonzo Cano, a Spanish artist, may be lite said to have 
felt the ore ion mm | in death: for, when the priest 
who me prese the crucifix, he turned his eyes 
away, and refused to look at it, because the sculpture was so 


badly executed! but asked for a plain cross, which being 
beng to him, he devoutly embraced it, and expired! 
Voltaire tells us, that 


Mickle,) but swam ashore, holding up his poem, which he 
mostly written at sea, in one hand; which otherwise had 
been, perhaps, lost forever. 

The following instance is given us by Mr Dutens:—“ The 
Duke de Crillon was at Avignon at the period when the Duke 
of Ormond died there ; an 
the very moment when the latter was dying, he had nearly 
been wituessto a remarkable scene, which had just taken 
place, between the expiring nobleman, who was a true pat- 
tern of politeness, and a German baron, also one of the most 
polite men of the country. The Duke, feeling himself dying, 
desired to be conveyed to his arm-chair ; when, turning to- 
wards the Baron, “ Excuse me, sir,” said he, “if I should 
make some grimaces in your presence, for my physician tells 
me that I am at the point of death.” “ Ah, my lord Duke,” 
replied the Baron, “I beg that you will not put yourself un- 


_ der any constraint on my account.” 


Baker, in his Chronicie, speaks of Henry Beaufort, Cardi- 
nal of Winchester, who was extremely rich, crying out, upon 


bed, in such speeches as these: “ Fye—will not 
Dea! ired? Will money do nothing? Must I die, that 
have great riches? If the whole realm of England 


would save my life, I am able either by policy to get it, or by 
riches to buy it!” 

Mr Day, the eccentric founder of Fairlop fair, had a house- 
ai: who had lived with him for thirty years, and was 

y eccentric. She had two very strong attachments: 

to her pang | ring and garments, and the other to tea. 

hen she died, Mr Day would not permit her ring to be tak- 

en off; he said, * [f that was attempted, she would come to 

life again ;’ and directed that she should be buried in her 

wedding-suit, with a pound of tea in each hand; and these 
tions were literally obeyed. 

The study of was the great passion of the Abbe 
Dangeru: one day somebody was talking to him of the ap- 
preheusions entertained that some great revolution was about 
to taire place in public affairs ;.“ be,” said the Abbe, 
“bul whatever am ly reoiced that I have in 
yf | portfolio, at least thirty-six conjugations perfectly complet- 


The ruling passion, or the current of the matrimonial gale, 
must certainly have blown due East with Mr Powell, who, in 
the year 1774, married Miss Elizabeth East, being the fourth 
wife he had married of the same name ! 

When Fubre d’Eglantine, one of the French revolution- 
ists, was in prison, the -hing which seemed to trouble him 
most, was, he had left an unpublished comedy among his 
manuscripts, and apprehended that Billaud Varrennes would 
publish it as his own. 

The ruling passion of a Frenchman is, “Our fine France!” 

To this national vanity, truth itself must give way, experi- 
ence bite the dust. Hear St. Foir / “In three or four thous- 
and years, the names of other nations, who inhabit Europe, 
will scarce be known; whereas our language will be the 
learned language, and will be taught to children. Every one 
will pride himself in being acquainted with our history, and 
im enumerating the celebrated names of ourkings and he- 
roes; the softness and politeness of our manners wil! be ad- 
mired by posterity,” &c. 

Dr. Hiffernan, an author of no celebrity, was, how- 
ever, uot only an eccentric character, but evinced the ruling 
passion more strongly than any other we can quote. Sober 
or » no one ever knew his residence ; he frequented 
coffee-houses, and had his letters addressed there, but he 
ever adroitly evaded Jetting ane one know where he lodged. 
The wits and wags of the day tried every expedient, but in 
vain. Dr. Dossie, secretary to the Duke of Northumberland, 
used to spend his evenings at Slaughter’s Coffee House, and 
he had the eccentric or odd way of insisting‘#pon seeing the 
last of the company home; and as Hiffernan was no starter 
from the bottle, they were frequently the last. The latter, 


however, had the address to defeat his friend’s politeness ; for) search, our young medical philosopher discovered a nieeeof)| servation. 


_— that “apologies,” and “ declining the friendly office,” 
# that he lodged a leap Arey off,” &c. all in vain, he then 
or out towarde the city: Dossie persisted, till he got 
to St. Paul’s chureh-yard : “Pray, Doctor, do you live much 
farther ?” “Oh yes, sir!” says the Doctor, “and on thatac- 
runt Lteld you it would be giving you a great deal of trou- 
ble.” ‘This revived the other's civility, and on they marched 
till we came to the Royal Exchange. Here the question 
was asked again, when the Doctor, who found him lagging, 


and thought he could venture to name’ some place, replied,|| passage of his house, into which the kitchen door opened, 
This answer decided the contest zy and to read to himself, with a loud voice, out of his favorite 


that “ he lived at Bow.” 
Mr D. confessing he was not able: to walk so far, and wish- 


ing the Doctor a good night, walked back to his lodgings near, 
And as soon as Mr, 

d fairly got the start, Dr. H, walked home to his! 
own lodgings in one of the little courts in St. Martin’s Lane.| 


Charing Cross, with great composure. 


his ruling passion—a most ex- 


‘'amoens wus shipwrecked on the 
coast of Malabar, or Mecon, fe Cochin China, amedas & 


having entered his chamber at 


Poor Pau! was singularly im 
of sickness came on, was entirely dependant on the gener- 
osity of his friends ; and as they did not at all times know his 
precise situation, his poverty would cause him to craw! out. 
Calling one ing at a friend’s house, he was so faint and 
spiritlese, that he was unabled to walk up to the drawing- 
room: he was told in as delicate a way as possible, “ that as 
sickness always ae a ou additiona! expenses, if he would 
give his friend his address, he would very readily lend him a 
guinea r week, until he recovered!” 

The Doctor received the promise of the loan with becom- 
ing gratitude, but referred him for address to the usual place, 
“The Bedford Coffee House.” “ My dear Doctor,” saysthe 
other, “this is no time to trifle. I assure you, in the most 
solemn manner, I do not make this inquiry from any imperti- 
nent curiosity, or idle wish toextort a secret from you under 
your present circun.stances; wy only reason is, for the quick- 
est despatch of sending you any thing that may be needful.” 
The Doctor still expressed his gratitude, with a sigh, and ar- 
dent grine of the hand, but left the house, referring his friend 
to—the Bedford Coffee House, It was in vain to expostu- 
late further: The gentleman sent on the two following 
Saturdays, a guinea each day, sealed up in a letter ; but on 
the third Saturday no messenger arriving to receive it, upon 
inquiry, it was found he was no more; having cied the preced- 
ing evening, 

Handel’s early oratorios were but thinly attended. That 
great composer would himself, however, often joke upon the 


moosic sound all de petter.” 

the iquarian.—We insert a prayer of his, ex- 
emplifying his character in a very aniiable way. “O 
most gracious and merciful Lord God, wonderful in thy prov- 
idence ; I return all possible thanks to thee, for the care thou 
hast always taken of me. I continually meet with singular 
instances of this thy providence ; and one act yesterday, when 
I unexpectedly met with three old manuscripts, for which, in a 
particular manner, I return my thanks !” We never met with 
an anecdote more strictly illustrative of the ruling passion, 
than this of simple Hearne. 





From Coleridge's “ Biographia Literaria.” 
THE POWER OF MEMORY. 


A singular case occurred in a Catholic town in Germany, 
& year or two before my arrival at Gottingen, and had not 
then ceased to be a frequent subject of conversation. A 
young woman of four or five and twenty, who could neither 
read nor write, was seized with a nervous fever; durin 
which, according to the asseverations of all the priests oa 
monks of the neighborhood, she became possessed, and, as it 
appeared, by a very learned devil. She continued incessant- 
ly talking Latin, Greek, and Hebrew in very pompous tones, 
and with most distinct enunciation. This ession was 
rendered more probable, by the known fact that she was, or 
had been, an heretic. Voltaire humorously advises the Dev- 
il to decline all acquaintance with medical men; and it 
would have been more to his reputation if be had taken his 
advice in the present instance. The case had attracted the 
particular attention of a young physician, and, by his state- 
ment, many eminent physiologists and psychologists visited 
the town, and cross examined the case on the spot. Sheets 
full of her ravings were taken down from her own mouth, and 
were found to consist of sentences coherent and intelligible 
each for itself, but with little or no connection with each 
other, Of the Hebrew, a small portion only could be traced 
to the Bible ; the remainder seemed to be in the rabbinicai 
dialect. All trick or conspiracy was out of the question.— 
Not only had the young woman ever been an harmless, sim- 
ple creature, but she was evidently laboring under a nervous 
\fever. In the town in which she had been resident for many 
| years, as a servant in different families, no solution present- 
jed itself. The young physician, however, determined to 
trace her past life step by step; for the patient herself was 
jincapable of returning « rational answer. He, at length, 
,succeeded in discovering the place where her parents had 
lived ; travelled thither, found them dead, but an nocle surviv- 
|ing ; and from him learnt, that the patient had been charita- 
| bly taken by an old protestant pastor at nine years old, and 
had remained with him some years, even till the old man’s 
death. Of this pastor the uncle knew nothing, but that he 


| was avery good man. With great difficulty, and after much 











| the pastor’s, who had lived with him as his house-keeper, and 
i had inherited his effects. She remembered the girl ; related 
that her venerable uncle had been too indulgent, and could 
| not bear to hear the girl scolded; that she was willing to 
\Mave kept her, but that, afier her patron’s death, the girl her- 

self refusi.d to stay. Anxious inquiries were then, of cohrse, 
|| made concerning the pastor’s habits, aud the solution of the 
| phenomenon was soon obtained. For it appeared, that it had 
| been the old man’s custom for years, to walk up and down a 








‘books. A considerable number of these were still in the 


'| niece's possession. She added, that he was a very learned 


man, and a great Hebraist. Among the books were found a 
collection of rabbinical writings, together with several of the 
Greek and Latin fathers: and the physician succeeded in 








emptiness of the house ; which, he said, “ would make de| 
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and affection for the honor of their 


ident; and when the hour pert foe dm 0A gy fpenay er pent at the 


young woman’s bedside, no doubt could remain in any 
rational mind, concerning the true origin of the impressions 
made on her nervous system. 

This authenticated case furnishes both proof and instance, 
that relics of sensation,may exist, for an indefinite time, ina 
latent state, in the very same order in which they were orig- 
inally impressed ; and, as we cannot rationally suppose the 
feverish state of the brain toact in any other way than as a 
stimulus, this fact, (and it would not be difficult to adduce 
several of the same kind,) contributes to make it even prob- 

| able, that all thoughts are, in themselves imperishable ; and 

that, if the intelligent faculty should be rendered more com- 
prehensive, it would require only a different and apportioned 
organization, the body celestial instead of the terrestrial, 
to bring before every human soul, the collective experience 
of its whole past existence. And this—this, perchance, is 
the dread book of judgment, in whose mysterious hieroglyph- 
ics every idle word is recorded! Yea, in the very nature of 
a living spirit, it may be more possible that heaven and earth 
should pass away, than that a single act, a single thought, 
should be loosened, or lost, from that living chain of causes, 
to all whose links, conscious or unconscious, the free will, 
our only absolute self, is co-extensive and co-present. 





From * The Biographical, and Critical History of the Last Fifty Years,” by 
Allan Cunningbam. 


ROGERS. 


If we observe in the strains of Crabbe, a leaning to the 
sneering and the cynical, we meet with no such unwelcome 
things in the works of Samuel Rogers: like Crabbe, he is 
distinguished for a terseness of expression ; for thinking cor- 
rectly and writing clearly ; for loving scenes of humble life, 
and preferring landscapes which, like those of Gainsborough, 
belong more to reality than imagination. Here the resemb- 
lance ends ; the tasteful muse of Rogers selects topics of a 
pure and poetic order ; he refuses to unlatch the door of the 
lazar house ; he delights in contemplating whatever is fair 
and beautiful ; and has no wish to describe Eden for the sake 
jof showing the Evil Spirit crawling among the trees, and ly- 

ing like a toad at the ear of beauty and innocence, to inspire 
mischief. 

There are three poems, all of original merit, with some- 
thing of similarity in title—the “Pleasures of Imagination” 
—the “ Pleasures of Hope”—and the “ Pleasures of Memo- 
ry.” With the titles the similitude ends. ‘The poem of Ak- 
enside is for the present, that of Campbell for the future, and 
that of Rogers for the past. There is most fine poetry in the 
first, most enthusiasm in the second, and most human nature 
in the third. 

“The Pleasures of Memory ” was originally published in 
the year 1792, and became at once popular. To the spirit 
of original observation, to the fine pictures of men and man- 
ners, and to the remarks on the social and domestic condition 
of the country, which mark the disciples of the new school 
of verse, are added the terseness, smoothness, and harmony 
of the old. The poem abounds with happy and brilliant hits ; 
with passages which remain on the memory, and may be 
said to please rather than enchant one; to take silent pos- 
session of the heart, rather than fill it with immediate rapture, 
Hazlitt, with something of that perversensss, which even tal- 
ent is not without, said, the chief fault of Rogers was want 
of genius and taste. *Perhaps in the whole list of living men 
of genius, no one can be named, whose taste in poetry is so 
just and delicate. This is apparent in every page of his com- 
positions ; nay, he is even fastidious in his taste, and rejects 
much in the pictures of manners and feelings, which he 
paints, which other authors, whose taste is unquestioned, 
would have used without scruple. His diction is pure, and 
his language has all the necessary strength, without being 
swelling or redundant : his words are always in keeping with 
the sentiment. He has, in truth, great strength; he says 
much in small compass, and may sometimes be charged with 
a too great anxiety to be brief and terse. It was the error 
of the school in which his taste was formed, to be over anx- 
ious about the harmony aud polish of the verse ; and he may 
be accused of erring with his teachers. Concerning the com- 
position of “ The Pleasures of Memory,” it is related that he 
corrected, transposed, and changed, till he exhausted his own 
patience; and then turning to his friends, he demanded their 
opinions, listening to every remark, and weighing every ob- 
This plan of correction is liable to serious objec- 
‘tions. The poet is almost sare of losing in dash and vigor, 
more than what he gains by correctness; and, as a whole, 
‘the work is apt to be injured, while individual parts are bet- 


jtered. Poetry is best hit off at one heat of the fancy; the 


| more it is hammered and wrought on, the colder it becomes. 
|The sale of “The Pleasures of Memory” continued to be 
large, though “'The Pleasures of Hope ” came into the mar- 
ket. 

Rogers was some thirty years old, when his first poem was 
published ; when his second appeared, he was fifty. A great 
ichange had come over the world in the interval: the little 
| world of the muse had undergone a sort of revolution. A 
number of eminent poets had arisen—not men who, like 
Gray, were content to print one smal] volume, and then re- 
main silent—but bards who poured out, fast and bright, a 
succession of epic poems and rhyme romances, all long com- 
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salar. 4 re this all ; = 
the exception those poets, 
natural impulse or taste, had their harps. to other mel- 


_ ody than what had hitherto charmed: they were not content| 
with filli 


the market with poetic wares; they c 
pattern texture, and led away the public taste from a 
commodity which had been fashionable for a century. With 
all these drawbacks, “ The Voyage of Columbus” was favor- 
ably received ; the story of that navigator’s wondrous under- 
taking is indeed ever interesting ; we peruse and re-peruse 
the tale of his fortures with undiminishing interest, and set 
him down as one of the most undaunted heroes of Christian 
chivalry. The whole undertaking is of itself poetic ; no one 
can take away, add, or embellish ; and it is to the credit of 
Rogers’s taste, that he sought, by a succession of mie 








copied trom the pictu é events of the voyage, to brin 

the whole before the redller's fancy. In this he aces ded; 
yet the poem did not make its way so readily to men’s hearts 
as the “ Pleasures of Memory.” Little that was new was said 


ueu 





about Columbus ; and I believe I am right in saying, that we 
prefer history in prose, to history in verse. 

Some two years or so, after the publication of “Columbus,” 
the poem of “ Jacqueline ” made its appearance, accompan- 
ied by the poem of “ Lara,” by Byron. This was an injudic- 
ious step ; it was not possible for the muse of the elder bard 
to have fair play: the world was bewitched with the genius 


—_—_—_— 

and Soeee, 9 1 have related, the publication of the second 

n of Oe te ent te Mie hee 
ear, till the poet has joined the Miltons and Spensers of the 
brightest days of British song. 
__ Wordsworth is the poet of nature and man—not of humble 
life, as some have cashes of noble emotions, lofty feeli 
and whatever tends to exalt man and elevate him on the ta- 
ble land of honor, morality, and religion. His style is wor- 
thy of his topics—simple, unaffected, and vigorous: he oc- 
casiona!ly becomes too minute in his delineations, and some 
of the subjects which he treats of, are too homely for inspir- 
ation. His poetry is making its way, as true feeling and im- 
| passioned thought ever will. He dwells at Rydal, in West- 
'moreland : holds a situation in the Starpp Office : is conscious 
\of the value of his musings ; eloquent in conversation, and 
one whom, having met once, we would wish to meet again. 


WORDSWORTH. 


Other poets than Burns perceived a plan and a law in na- 
re—one great line of sympathy and harmony connecti 

the dead with the living world, and both with the holy a 

omnipotent source of light and love. Of these, the most em- 
inent is William Wordsworth. He was born at Cockermouth, 
in Cumberland, 7th April, 1770; received a classical educa- 
tion, and was destined, I have been told, for the Church. His 
love of poetry, however, appears to have mastered his love 
for the ministry: in his youth he preferred Parnassus, with 
all the perils of its thorny ascent, to the quiet garden of the 
Established Church ; and soon proved by his works that the 
light which led him was light from Heaven. His Lyrical Bal- 
lads—of themselves sufficiently plain evidence of his notions 
in poetry—were accompanied by a preface, in which the poet 
describes the sources of inspiration, and the leading princi- 
ples on which he builds the structure of verse. ‘The powers 
requisite for the production of true poetry are, he says, six- 
fold: 1. The ability to describe; an indispensable power, 
though never employed too long at a time, as its exercise 
supposes all the higher qualities of the mind to be ive, 
and subjected to externa! objects. 2, Sensibility, which the 
more exquisite it is, the wider will be the range of the poet’s)) (havin got the brief more as a family compliment than from 
perceptions, 3. Reflection, which makes the poet acquaint- any other cause) the question in dispute was as to the valid- 
ed with the value of actions, images, thoughts, and feelings. ity of a Will, which had been made almost articulo mortis.— 

bh 








From “Pen and Ink Sketches” in the Liverpool Journal. 
DANIEL O'CONNELL 
One of O'Connell’s earliest displays of acuteness was at 


Tralee, in the year 1799, shortly after he had been called to 
the Bar. In the intricate case where he was junior counsel, 


of the young one; was desirous of redressing the grievous 
wrong done him by the Edi h Review ; and, moreover, 
knowing that he was a little wild and whimsical, looked for 
some of his personal adventures in the burning rhymes which 
he wrote. The mild, the amiable, and the graceful Jacque- 
line, was an unfit companion for the moody, mysterious, and 
een pot Lara. With how little justice “Jacqueline” was 
looked coldly on, may be gathered from the following fine 
passage : others as good, and some better, abound. 


Soon as the sun the glittering pane 
On the red floor in diamonds threw, 
His songs she sung, and sung again, 
Till the last lignt withdrew. 

Every day; and all day long, 


He «mused or slumbered to a song. 





4. Imagination and Fancy, to modify, create, and associate. : : “ 7 
5. 3 mg by which characters a composed out of ma- hecpenterrycccthat eter pitt: Ye Siete) ayn er Semen tth  s 
terials supplied by observation. 6, Judgment, to decide how 
and where, and in what degree, each of these faculties ought 
to be exerted, and determine the laws and appropriate graces 
of every mode of composition. From these sources, as from 
so many fountains, issue thie healing waters of verse. “It is 
deducible,” says Wordsworth, “ that poems apparently mis- 
cellaneous, may with propriety be arranged either with ref- 
erence to the powers of mind predominant in the production 
of them, or to the mould in which they are cast, or te the 
subjects to which they relate. From each of these consid-, 
erations, the poems have been divided into classes, which, 
that the work may more obviously correspond with the course 
of human life, and for the sake of exhibiting in it, the three 
requisites of a legitimate whole—a beginning, a middle, and 


nesses were examined, and gave ample confirmation thatthe 
Deed had been legally executed. One of them was an old 
servant, possessed of a strong passion for speaking. It fell 


to O’Conne!l] to cross-examine him; and the young barrister 
allowed him to speak on, in the hope that he say too 
much—nor was this hope disappointed. The ess Sad 


already sworn that he saw the deceased sign the Will. “Yea,” 
continued he, with all the garulousness of old age, “I saw 
him sign it, and there was life in him at the time.” The ex- 
pression, frequently repeated, Jed O'Connell to conjecture 
that it had a peculiar meaning. Fixing his eye upon the old 
man, he said, “ You have taken a solemn oath before God 
and man, to speak the truth, rnd the whole truth; the eye of 
God is upon you ; the eyes of your neighbors are fixed upon 





But she is dead to him, to all! 
Her lute hangs silent on the wall ; 
And on the stairs and at the door, 
Her fairy foot ig heard no more! 
At every meal an empty chair 
Tells him that she is not there. 


This ill-assorted union was dissolved by the bookseller ; 
no estrangement, however, took place between the ts ; sive tte 
they were frequently to be seen and found together : Moore, || est sensibilities, and an imagination ruled by reason and be- 
and; fora time, Campbell, were added to the coterie, and jlief ; it shows a heart alive to all the sympathies of social and 
many jests were scattered about Lara and Jacqueline, and|| domestic life, and appeals to all unsophisticated feelings, in 
much wine consumed. Some one said to Byron, it was a|/@ way at once simple and sublime. The poet intimates, in| 
Sternhold and Hopkins sort of affair. Rogers aspired ao||an Introduction, the aim and tendency of the whole poem,o 
more to tell true-love stories, either serious or comic: he|| which—for the insolence of criticism interposed—one half 
probably desired to read his noble companion a lesson in his|/only is published. The se€ond part gives the sensations of 
gest essay, which was the poem entitled “Human Life.”—!| a poet living in retirement ;—the aathor thus speaks of both: 

his work stands high in public esteem ; it contains passa- or ' 
ges worthy of any puet: the chief fault is the length and And galtochy Peer tebducliy Fann 

readth of the subject. It is seldom, I fear, that the sad con- 42f Mined eonsclations in distress: : 
dition of man is changed, or his morals amended, by gentle Cf moral strength and intellectual power ; 
verse and by courteous admonition. When the poet makes Of joy in widest commonalty spread ; 
every touch of his satiric thong tell on the culprit like a Ras- Of the individual mind that keeps her own 
sian knout, his powers are respected ; but Rogers had no de- Inviolate retirement, subject there 
sire to tie up human nature and give it a fogging; he d To conscience only, and the law supreme 
it under a tender and merciful review, and spoke of itas a Of that Intelligence which governs all— 
work honorable to its Maker. The poet saw only the bright I sing. Fit audience let me find though few. 
side of the scene ; a man with choice fruits on his garden ey 
walls, fine wines on his sideboard, savory dishes done to a|| The poet was not, however, permitted to establish nature, 
tarn, on his table, and money in the bank to work while he||and upset, with impunity, - 
sleeps; will not likely think that human life is a gift scarce 
worth receiving. He loved to look at man O” the elephant and monkey’s tooth. 


Well fed, well lodged, and gently handled. The Edinburgh Review was then as a young lion in fall 

His last poem is that called “Italy ;” it abeunds with fine|| majesty of tusk and claw ; those who only know it now, when 
passages, with descriptions which have all the brightness of|| it exhibits the skin stuffed, can have no idea of its early in- 
Claude’s landscapes, and with groups which have the inven-|| fluence with the world. The critics of that dread journal a- 
tion of Flaxman and the gracefulness of Chantrey. It may| greed to regard Wordsworth as the chief apostle of a new 
be instanced as a confirmation of my opinion of his taste,|| heresy in verse : it was their opinion, that old opinions were 
that he has illustrated this work by aid of the pencils of| right, new notions erroneous, and that compared to critics, 
Stothard and Turner, in a way so beautiful, that it surpasses|| poets and historians were as nothing. They had admonished 


an end—have also been arranged according to an order of 
time commencing with Childhood, and terminating with Old 
Age, Death, and Immortality.” As a crowning glory tothe 
whole, and a consummation of his principles, he published his 
poem of the “ Excursion,” in the year 1814. 

The views of man, nature, and society, which this truly 
philosophical poem contains, are the offspring of deep thought 
and extensive observation. 
























The truth 


It exhibits everywhere the fin-|| 


you also, Answer me, by the virtue of that sacred and sol- 
emn oath which has passed your lips, wes the Testator alive 
when he signed the Will?” The witness was struck with the 
Solemn manner in which he was adéressed—his color changed 
| —his lips quivered—his limbs trembled—he foltered out the | 
.reply, “there was life in him.” The question was 

lin a more impressive manner, and the result was, that O’Con- 
|nell half compelled, half cajoled him to admit, that, after life 
_ was extinct, a pen had been put into the testator’s that 
|one of the party guided it to sign his name, while as a salvo 
for the consciences of all concerned, a living fly was put in- 
|to the dead man’s mouth, to qualify the witnesses to bear tes- 
\timony that “there was life in hun” when be signed that 
Will. This fact, literally dragged from the witness, pre- 
served a large property in a respectable and worthy family, 
| and was the first occurrence in O’Con”e'l’s legal career worth 
}mentioning. Miss Edgeworth, in ser“ Pe .” has an 
‘incident not much different from this—perhaps it was sug- 
gasted by it. The plaintiffs in thie case, were two sisters, 
\named Langton, both of whom still enjoy the On, mirac- 
ulously preserved to them by the ingenuity of nell; and 
the writer of this sketch has often heard them relate the man- 
ner in which he contrived to elicit the truth. 


TRAGIC ACTORS oe 


Montfleury, a French comedian, was one of the greatest 
actors of his time for characters highly tragic. He died of 
|the violent efforts he made in representing Orestes in the 
‘Andromache of Racine. The author of the * Parnassee Re- 
forme,” makes bim thus express himself in the shades. There 
is something extremely droll in bis lamentations, and it coo- 
| veys a severe raillery on the inconveniences which tragic ac- 
| tors must feel in an extreme degree : 
| “Ah! how sincerely do I wish that tragedies had never 
|been invented! I might then have been yet in a state cap- 
able of aring on stage ; and if I had not attained 
glory of @staining sublime characters, | should at least have 
|trifled agreeably, and worked off my spleen in laughing! 1 
|have wasted my lungs in the violent emotions of 


| 
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all other works, in the exquisite grace and simplicity of its|| Scott, regarding his forsaking the broad way of epic song, 
embellishments. - and presuming, in spite of their admonitions, to incline to the 

Rogers is the only affluent worshipper of the Muse—he is||untrodden uplands of romance; and they now assailed 
a banker, and as such bears an honest name ; he lives in St.|| Wordsworth for founding his poetry in his own sensations, 
James’s Place, and has some choice pictures by his friend|/and in nature around him. The poets of former ages made 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and many: matters rare and curious ;|| the critics : but now the critics desired to be quits, and make 
among which, the ement of Milton regarding “ Paradise 
Lost,” and of Dryden respecting his translation of Virgil, 
both bearing their signatures, are the most remarkable. He 
is, in all respects, an accomplished gentleman ; he has al- 
ways bore his fame and fortune meekly ; his conversation is 
rich and various, concise and epigrammatic. He has ‘lived 
some seventy years in the world, and, as he has seen much, 
and is not without a spirit of observation, his Reminiscences 
would make a su ing book. He has the best taste in 
painting of any of our poets, nor is his sense of sculpture in- 
ferior. 


sisting in the doctrine, that the earlier rules of verse should 


had received an impress of new and original minds. They 
might as well have insisted on the old principles of warfare 
being continued, after the whole combinations and tactics 

battle had been changed by the invention of gunpowder— 
The triumphant exclamation of “This will never do,” with 
which the Northern journal began its critique on “ The Ex- 
cursion,” is sufficient example of the tone of insolence which 








the poets: I can come to no other conclusion, from their per-| 


be adhered to; as if such rules should continue when poetry || rage and despair, to cry out jike a demonine; and 


y» 
ilove and ambition. A thousand times have I been obliged 
|| to force myeelf to represent more passions than Le Bran ev- 
|| er painted or conceived, I saw myself frequently obliged to 
| dart terrible glances ; to roll my eyes furiously wm my head, 
| like a man insane ; to frighten others by extravagant - 
ces; to imprint on my countenance, the redness Er idiges. 

of 







‘tion and hatred ; to make the paleness of fear and 
|| succeed each other by turns; to express the 


‘quently to strain all the parts of my body, to 

ter to accompany those different impressions, The m 
| who would know of what I died; let him not ask if it 
| fever, the dropey, or the gout; but Jet him know it is of 


) Tew 


|| Ifyou would have a good servant, take neither e kinsman 


those writers assumed. It had, however, its effect at the time,| nor a friend. 
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 Gattor’s Correspondence: 


For the Literary Journal. 
a LITHOGRAPHY. ; 

Lithography. is the art of taking impressions from a writ- 
ing or drawing made on stone, without engraving. Unlike 
copperplate printing, it depends entirely upon chemical prin- 
ciples; being founded on the mutual attraction which oily or 
fatty substances have for each other, and the aversion which 
they have for water. These principles are applied with much 
simplicity to the practice of this art. 

A stone is chosen, which will absorb either oil or water ; 
and » drawing is made on its surface with a greasy crayon. 
When copies of this drawing are to be taken, the stone is 
first moistened with a damp sponge; the drawing is then 
charged with an oily printing-ink, and the impression is ta- 
ken by passing the stone through a press. The printing ink 
is prevented, by the water, from adhering to the stone, on 
those parts of its surface which are not covered by the draw- 
ing; while the greasy traces of the crayon, from their affin- 
ity to the printing ink, unite with it and retain a quantity suf- 
ficient for impression. The facility with which lithographic 
prints are executed, and their unexampled cheapness, give 
this art great advantages over copperplate engraving, par- 
ticularly designs which depend for their effect more 
on bold of execution than delicacy of finish. For por- 
traits of a large size, and for drawings of animala, it is admi- 
rably adapted; possessing a softness and harmony of tints 
peculiarly suitable for these designs, and which are rarely 
found in the productions of the graver. 

Lithography, though quite a mudern invention, is now prac- 
tised extensively throughout Europe and America. Alois 
Senefelder, the inventor of this art, is still living, and is en- 
gaged in making experiments for its improvement. He was 
a student of jurisprudence in the University of Ingoldstadt, 
and the son of a musical performer at the Theatre Royal of 
Munich. After the death of his father, he likewise took to 
the stage ; but not succeeding in this profession, he after- 
wards became an author. Being too poor to publish his 
works in the usual manner, he tried various experiments with 
copperplates and compositions, to find a method by which he 
might become his own printer. In the course of these ex- 
periments, he found that a composition of soap, wax, and 
lamp-black, formed, when dissolved in water, an excellent 
ink for writing on the plates; and that it would withstand the 
action of aquafortis. 

Meeting with considerable difficulty in acquiring the art of 
writing backwarr's,he procured some pieces of Kilheim stone, 
as'% cheap substitute forcopperplate ; upon which, after pol- 
ishing their surfaces, he might practise. , 

For a long time, however, he made no progrese in his no- 
vel undertakiag ; being wanting in patience, and in the ma- 
nual skill so essential to an engraver. Being one day re- 
quested by his mother, to make a list of some articles of linen 
which she was about sending t- be washed, and having no 
paper for the purpose, he wrote the list with the ink he had 
invented, on a piece of stone. When afterwards he was a- 
bout to efface this writing, the thought occurred to him, that 
if he could, by corroding the stone, raise the letters above 
its surface, he wight succeed in obtaining impressions on pa- 
per. He accordingly applied an acid, which decomposed the 
stone aboyt a hundredth part of an inch; and keeping the 
stone moist while he applied printing ink, he foumd that he 
could easily take successive copies, Concluding, justly, that 
this new process would prove of considerable importance, he 
applied himself with assiduity to experiments, for improving | 





the composition of the ink, and to the construction of a press H 


suitable for taking the impressions, He soon found that the | 
corrosion of the stone was unnecessary ; the water which he 
applied, being sufficient of itself, to prevent the adhesion of 
the printing ink, excepting to the lines of the writing. 

Still finding it very difficult to write backwards, he invent- 
ed @ process by which a writing made on paper, with litho- 
graphic ink, could be transferred to the stone, and impres- 
sions obtained as perfect as those from a writing made di- 
rectly upon the stone itself. This process entirely obyiated 
the necessity of inverting the writing ; and making the ope- 
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[on the former method. In this state of the art, ic was appli- 
cable only to the multiplication of writings, and to the imita- 
tion of wood engravings ;—but Senefelder having discovered 
that dry soap left on the stone, permanent traces, which 
would receive the printing ink; soon rendered it capable of a 
much more extensive application, in the imitation of crayon 
drawings. 

Although the chief difficulties in Senefelder’s career were 
now overcome, there yet remained a great deal to be accom- 
plished in the details, before his productions could bear com- 
parison with those of the engraver; and it was a long time, 
hefore he was confident enough to publish them. His first 
attempts at publication were made in 1797, when he produ- 
ced some pieces of music. 

In 1799, he obtained a patent privilege for Bavaria ; and 
making known his invention to Mr Andre, of Offenbach, en- 
tered into partnership with him, with the view of establish- 
ing presses in London, Paris, and Vienna. The practice of 
the art now began rapidly to extend; and presses were es- 
tablished in various places, particularly at Munich, where 
several establishments were formed for the purpose of apply- 
ing it to the fine arts, and for printing writings, music, &c. 
In 1800, Senefelder was appointed Inspector of the Royal 
Lithographic Establishment at Munich, from having printed 
trom stone a map of Bavaria; since which time, he has em- 
ployed himself chiefly in making experiments, and in writing 
the history of his invention. 

The stones used in lithography are composed of lime, ar- 
gil, and silex. The first of these substances predominates ; 
the last is found in very small quantities. The best stones 
are of a light green color, are hard and homogeneous in their 
texture, and have a fine grain. ‘Those which are soft will 
answer for writings, or designs in ink ; but are unfit for deli- 
cate crayon drawings—which require stones of the best qua- 
lity. Soft stones are apt to become clogged with the printing 
ink, and consequently furnish fewer impressions than those 
which are harder. 

The stones quarried at Solenho‘en, in Germany, near the 
place where Lithography originated, are the best which have 
yet been discovered ; and are generally used by the Parisian 
artists ; although stones of a very good quality are found in 
several of the Departments of France. The English lithog- 
raphers sometimes use a kind of stone found at Corstan, near 
Bath ; but they are greatly inferior to those from Germany. 
Stone possessing lithographic qualities is quite abundant in 
the United States; but the demand being not yet sufficient 
to warrant the expense of working the quarries, our lithog- 
raphers are obliged to import from Europe, the stones which 
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ing the stones, by the ment of any coarse particles of 
sand which may accidentally have been interposed. To a- 
void also the danger of grinding the stones unequally, and 
of causing undulations or hdllows in their surfaces, their po- 
sition should be frequently ¢hanged, hy turning the upper 
stone. ’ 

Daring this process, the workman can ascertain the prog- 
ress he has made, by blowing briskly upon the surface of the 
stone—upon which he has dropped a little water—and then 
examining it obliquely, against,the light. When the proper 
grain is given to the stone, it is washed with a great quantity 
of clean water, and wiped dry with a linen cloth. It is then 
ready to receive the drawing. Great care must be taken, that 
the stone is perfectly clean; as any substance interposed be- 
tween that and the drawing, would prevent the adhesion of 
the latter; and it would be obliterated in the operation of 
printing. Asa further precaution against this danger, the 
stone may be rubbed with a clean linen rag, moistened with 
spirits of turpentine, or soap and water. It is essential also 
that the stone be perfectly dry, when it is drawn upon ; or 
the crayon and ink will fail to unite with it, and the impres- 
sions will be defective. Care must be taken not to touch with 
the fingers, the surface upon which the drawing is to be 
made: for though they may leave no perceptible stain upon 
the stone,the printing ink, when applied, is very apt to black- 
en it wherever they have touched. 

If the stone is nat to be used immediately after it is grain- 
ed, it should be wrapped in a clean piece of paper, and ex- 
cluded from the dust and air, A stone which isto receive an 
ink drawing, should have, as was before observed, a highly 
polished surface. This is produced by rubbing with the sand 
until it is reduced to a fine paste, and by afterwards polish- 
ing with a fine piece of pumice-stone, slightly moistened.— 
The same precautions must be taken in cleaning the stone, 
as are taken when the stone is in preparation for the crayon; 
and the turpentine will likewise be of advantage in this case, 
in preventing the lines made with the ink from spreading. 

The composition of the crayons for drawing upon the stone 
is very simple; and they are easily prepared. Many recipes 
are given for making them—almost every artist using a dif- 
ferent proportion in composing the materials, and producing 
a hard or soft crayon, to suit himself. Equal parts of dry 
soap and white wax, with about one sixteenth of the whole 
of lampblack, form a very avery goodcrayon. The soap and 
wax are first melted over a brisk fire, and the lampblack is 
then added, a little at a time—the mixture being continually 
stirred, in order that the whole may be perfectly incorpora- 
ted. 





they use.—It costs, in this country, ten cents per pound. 
In the quarry, the stones are disposed in parallel layers of), 
various thickness ; from which square plates of any required) 
size, may easily be obtained. The superficial dimensions of 
a stone, should be regulated by the thickness of the strata 
from which they are taken; and in order that it may bear the! 
pressure required in taking the impressions, it should not ex- 
ceed twelve inches square for one inch of thickness. 

The first operation in preparing the stones, after they are 
taken from the quarry, is to grind one surface of each, per-|| 
fectly level ; which is done by rubbing together two of the 
stones, with wet sand interposed between thenf, till they are 
both ground sufficiently smooth. Jn this state, the stone is)! 
received by the lithographer: but before it is ready to be| 
used by hm, it requires a farther preparation ; which varies | 
with the design for which it is intended. If a drawing with | 
crayons is to be made, there must be produced on the sur-/ 
face of the stone, a certain roughness, or grain ; in order'that| 
the crayon may adhere with sufficient firmness to withstand)! 
the operation of printing ; but for every other design, where, 
the drawing material is applied in a flui¢ state, the stone must), 
have the polish of marble ; and the proof impressions will be 
perfect in préportion as the stone is well polished. The stone 
is prepared for a crayon drawing, by again grinding its sur- 
face with sand, which must be very fine, and be sifted equal-|, 
ly over every part of the surface. A little water is then sprin-|, 
kled upon the sand, and another stone of nearly the same size! 
with the first, is laid over it, and moved with a circular mo- 
tion from corner to corner, so that every part may be sub- 














ration much more expeditious, it* was a great improvement 


one to its action. The motion, at first, should be slow, and 
the pressure light, in order to diminish the liability of scratch- 





When this is effected,the composition is taken from the fire; 


and as soon as it ceases to boil, is poured out upon a flat slab 
of iron, which must be provided with ledges, to prevent the 


fluid from running off, and to regulate its depth, so as to make 


\the crayons of a convenient thickness. When sufficiently 


cool, the composition is cut into strips, of a suitable size,with 
a knife guided by-a rule. 


If, upon trying the crayons, they should prove to be too 


‘soft, they may be hardened by melting themagain, and ad- 


ding more wax, or a little shellac. If they ere too hard, soap 


‘must be added, A crayon, to be good, should have a very 
delicate point without breaking; and should leave on the 


stone, traces as Clear and distinct as those made on paper by 


|the common crayon. 


The lithographic ink is composed of dry soap and white 
wax, each one hundred drachms; shellac and mastic, each 
fifty drachrhs ; and mutton suet and lampblack, each thirty 
drachms. These ingredients should be melted, in a manner 
similar to that described for the crayon composition; and may 
be moulded into any convenient form. When it is wanted 
for use, a stick of it is rubbed, like the common India ink, in 


alittle pure water. It should be so diluted as to run freely 


in the pen or pencil, and leave on the stone very black lines, 
that the artist may be able to judge of the effect of his work, 
as he proceeds. The instruments with which the ink is used, 
must be chosen with reference to the nature of the drawing 
for which they are required. 

Straight lines can be most neatly made with a steel pen, 
such as those found in cases of mathematical instruments, 
having two blades adjusted by a screw, for drawing lines of 





any assigned breadth. For making letters, and retouching a 
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‘ manner that he would do in drawing upon paper with a com- 
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drawing, ® small came]’s hair pencil is best adapted. Its point, 
if not sufficiently delicate, may be mended with a razor; leav- 


ink: and the pencil will then make very fine strokes. The 
ink shouldbhave a degre of consistence resembling that of 
cream ; and a very small quantity only should be taken in the 
pencil at a time; it being ae spread upon the stone, if 
too much of it be used. 

Some difficulty may at first be found in making the ink run 
freely in the pen; but this is soon overcome by practice. If) 
the artist works with crayons, he proceeds in nearly the same 





mon crayon ; being, however, more cautious to avoid errors, 
as they are not easily corrected, when committed on the 
stone. A slight mistake may be remedied by picking witha 
sharp pointed instrument of steel, in such a manner as to 
leave a grain similar to that of the rest of the stone: but if 
the error be of much importance, it is better to grind away 
the defective part with fine sand, by means of a small mul- 
ler. To lessen the danger of making an incorrect drawing, 
it is well to trace the outlines on the stone with red chalk, 
before using the crayon.—In drawing with the crayon, smal] 
fragments are apt to break from its point, and adhere to the 
stone. These must be carefully removed with a penknife— || 
for if suffered to remain, they will greatly injure the appear- 
ance of the impressions, by producing minute black specks. || 

iiaving completed the drawing, the next operation is to 
prepare it for being printed. The crayon being a soapy com-|, 





position, and consequently soluble in water, would, without) 
some preparation, be washed from the stone by the water), 
used in the operation of printing. It is necessary therefore |) 
to change its nature, and render it insoluble in water. This), 
is done by washing the drawing with a very weak acid ;—|| 
which, combining with the alkali of the crayon,forms with it 
a salt, which may be Cleaned from the stone by water ; and) 
by reducing the drawing to the form of grease, attaches it 
firmly to the stone. 

The strength of the acid must be regulated by the nature || 
of the drawing to which it is to be applied; being stronger) 
for a dark than for a light drawing; and stronger also for a), 
drawing in ink,than for one in orayons. Different stones also 
require acid of different degrees of strength; those which | 
are soft requiring it to be much weaker than those which are} 
hard. Experience is the only guidg in this particular ; and 
a little practice will enable the artist to apply the acid prop- 
erly. When the acid has remained on the stone about a min-)) 
ute, it is washed off with clean water ; the stone is then cov- | 
ered with gum Arabic, dissolved in water,which is left to dry. 
The effect of the gum is to stop the pores of the stone, and 
render it less liable to be blackened by the printing ink, on) 
those parts which are not covered by the drawing. The 
printing may be commenced before the gum is quite dry; but 
it is better to defer it until afterwards, 

The paper upon which the impressions are taken, should 
be thick and soft; and should be slightly moistened, and 
pressed fur about twelve hours before it is printed. The press 
used in taking the impressions, is constructed differently from 
either the copperplate or typographic press. Instead of pass- 


being subjected, like types, to a simultaneous pressure over 
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to ensure success, is a knowledge of drawing. Any one who 
can make a drawing upon paper, can easily make one upon 
ing only two or three hairs, which are sufficient to hold the| stone. It requires no tedious application, nor long appren- 


The only difficulty will be found in the process of printing) 


‘are desired, it will only be necessary to make one upon pa- 


|similes as are necessary may. be easily obtained. The writ- 


ink. The writing is transferred to the stone in the following 


| with the written side in contact with it; and a clean sheet of 


ipress. This must be repeated several times, before the writ- 


made, may be removed, by wetting it; and the writing will 


when the printing may be immediately commenced. 








ticeship; no cutting of delicate lines, nor troublesome etching 


with acid ; but it may be executed with as much freedom and) 


rapidity ‘as a drawing upon paper with a common crayon.—} | 
the designs. The proper application of the printing ink, as) 
to the quantity requisite for a good impression ; the diluting) 
of the acid for different stones, and for different drawings on 
the same stone ; together with the skilful reparation of inju-) 
ries which may happen to the drawing during the printing, 


require a knowledge only to be obtained from experience. 


But even in this department of the art,no serious obstacles) 
present themselves to the progress of the amateur. The ope-) 
rations, With a little practice, are sd easily performed, that no 
person who is disposed to attempt lithography, need be de- 
terred from it, by the fear of failure. For those who possess) 
a talent for drawing, there are many inducements to practise 
this interesting art; not only from its being a pleasing rec- 
reation, but from its being frequently applicable to useful 
purposes, 


per, with the lithographic ink; and from this, as many fac- 


ing is made with a common pen, on prepared paper, with as 


much facility as an ordinary writing ; and differs from it in| 
no other respect, than being made with a different kind of 


manner: The reverse side of the paper is wet with a moist- 
ened sponge ; care being taken to keep the side upon which 
the writing is made, perfectly dfy. When the paper is suf- 
ficiently moist, it is carefully laid upon a dry and clean stone, 


paper being laid over this, the whole is passed through the 


ing is perfectly transferred to the stone ; changing the waste 
sheet of paper at every impression, and increasing at the same 
time,the pressure on the stone. When these operations have 
been well performed, the paper upon which the writing was 


remain firmly attached to the stone. It is then only necessa- 
ry to wash it with diluted acid,and to cover it with gum-water; 


By means of this simple process, which occupies but a few 
|moments, a writing is prepared, from which copies may be), 
furnished to an almost: unlimited number. 


‘seventy thousand impressions have been taken from a single |) 
| stone ; and many more might have been obtained, if they had 


been required. 8. B.C. 
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THE DOG OF NICHOLAS PEERS. 


ENCE AND THE ARTS, 
prrepers on the same subject. 
‘a 
| 
| 


If, for instance, a number of copies of a writing 


In Germany,|| 













“All that is nothing,” said Nicholas, to what my dog can 
do.” 
The cutler replied with an expression of doubt. 
“If you are willing,” said Nicholas, “to make a wager of 
a good dinner, for to~morrow, to be eaten in Brussels, T will 
throw at the foot of this tree, a piece of money, upon which 
you may make a mack ;—in three hours we shall reach Wa- 


vre ;—after we have rested ourselves there, I will send my 
dog in search of this half-crown; we will then proceed on 


our journey ; and if Moustache does not return the piece to 
us, at our inn in Brussels, I agree to pay the wager. 

This proposition appeared sc curious to Tielman, that he 
readily accepted it. He took the half crown, marked it with 
three crosses, with the point of his knife, and returned it to 
‘Nicholas Peers ; who threw it on the green turf, at the foot 
ofa large oak which stood by the road. The dog was in ad- 
vance of them on the road; and the two friends followed,— 
‘Tielman already exulting at the expense of his companion, 
and Nicholas Peers not doubting that Moustache could find 
‘the piece which he had deposited at the foot of the tree. 
Three good leagues separated them from Wavre, where 
‘they arrived before noon. They dined there, and were’still 
occupied with their wager. After having taken care of his 
dog, which he loved much, Nicholas gravely said to him— 

“ Now, my good dog Moustache, since you haveshad your 
|dinner, you must go on an errand for me. | have left, some- 
where upon the road, a half-crown, like this; (showing the 
dog a piece of silver ;) go, find it, and bring it to me.” 

He pointed with his finger to the route by which they had 
come ;—the dog seemed to comprehend the duty assigned 
him ; and again took the road back toward Gembloux: while 
the two friends turning their backs wpon him, proceeded on 
their journey to Brussels. John Tielman, seeing the dog de- 
part, apparently fully understanding his errand, thought there 
must be some intrigue. 

They arrived at Brussels at the close of the day, and took 
lodgings atan inn, which they found at the end of Mout- 
Straet, at theside of the Carthusian Monastery ; where now 
stands the new Grain Market. As Moustache did not return, 
John Tielman already began to triumph ; and was surprised 
at the tranquillity and patience of Nicholas. 

We must now return—end proceed a jittle in advance of 
Moustache—if we do not wish to lose sight of the half-crown. 
Three hours after our two travellers had thrown it at the foot 
of the old oak,—and at the moment when, after arriving at 
Wavre, they had seated themselves for dinner, a Liegeois 
/toyman, in his periodical] circuit, was passing along the same 








route. He was then going to Bruss~ls'to make snuff-boxes. 
He was a merry fellow, and an expert*workman; he could 
sing loudly, laugh heartily, drink with pleasure, and eat with 
& good appetite. 

| The sun was hot, and the clock of a neighboring village 





The street de la Braie, or Braguette, (Pantaloon-street,) in| 
| Brussels, which is both broad and beautiful, runs parallel with 
‘the street of Jericho, which leads from the Old Grain Mar-| 
|ket, to the new market that is surrounded by trees: for a 





Its original and true name is Malt-street—as its flaw'ng 


ing between two rollers, a8 is the case with copperplate—or eee: | 


every part of its surface—the stone is carried slowly and re- 
gularly under a wooden scraper, which bears with great force 


upon it, and presses in succession every part of the drawing. ¥ reasonable to suppose, that there was formerly some exten- 


Between the stone and the scraper,there must be interposed, 


besides the paper upon which the impression is taken, a sheet 
j which a dog was the principal actor, and which we will here 


tightly on a frame. The leather, as well as the scraper, must ‘relate. 
be well greased, to diminish the friction; and every part of} One beautiful morning in the month of May, Nicholas 
Peers, of Gembloux, was journeying on foot, to Brussels, ac-}, 


af waste paper, and over this a thick piece of leather, drawn 


the press should operate with the greatest accuracy. The 
presses are made either of wood, or of iron. Those of wood 
perform their work very well, and are much the cheapest.—) 


A lithographic establishment should%e provided with several ney by their good-natured conversation. 


presses, and stones of various sizes, to be able to execute or- 
ders in any department of the art; but for the amateur, one 
or two stones will be sufficient ;—and he may, with very lit- 
tle expense, construct a press which will answer all his pur- 
poses. In Europe, private presses are quite common ; and 
they would soon become so in this country, were it general- 
ly known how easily this art is learned. The only requisite 





inscription still indicates; “ De Mout Straet ;” and, as you, 
know that malt is a preparation of bariey for making becr, it 





sive brewery there. The name of Rue de la Braie, or Panta- 
loon-street, originated from an incident little known; in 


‘companied by his friend, John Tielman, a cutler of Namur. 
The two travellers walked cheerfully, shortening their jour- 
Peers had 4 dog, 
| which appeared to share in a)] his master’s movements, and 
| which exhibited so much intelligence, that vary soon, as is 
usual in such cireumstances, their conversation turned upon 
those useful animals. 

The master of Moustache, (for such was the name of the 
beautiful spaniel of Nicholas Peers,) related several anee- 
dotes of his dog. Tielman mentioned several remarkable 





told the noon-day prayer. The Liegeois, reflecting that it 
was his dinner hour, had just arrived opposite the old oak, at 
the foot of whieh Nicholas Peers had deposited his half-crown. 
It was a most delightful shade ;—he seated himself beneath 


icentury past, it has been known only by the name above | the tree, upon the tarf; took from his knapsack, a small loaf, 


a piece of ham, a tin flask filled with eau-de-vie, and made a 
good repast. 

When he had finished his meal, and replaced his provis- 

ions, he perceived something glittering upon the turf near 
| hie feet. He took it oe was the half-crown of Nicholas. 

« Just at'the right time ;” said he: * balfa crown! it isa 
godsend! I shall have enough to regale mycelf two days, in 
the good city of Brussels.” 

Iie put the piece of money in the pocket of his pantaloons, 
where it augmented his little fortune. Rejoiced at his good 
‘luck, he again uncorked his flask, drank a second time, and, 
feeling himself sufficiently rested, arose to proceed on his 
journey; when the intelligent Moustache suddenly appeared, 
‘and began to fawn and smell! around him, with an ais of great 

| regard, 
| “ What a superb dog !” said the Liegeois ;—and he looked 
‘around him for his owner ;.but no person was in sight. “It 
seems he has no master, and that he givcs himself to me.”— 
|He caressed the ‘spaniel, and was overjeyed with this addi- 
‘tional good fortune. He continued on his way, delighted at 
leostag the dog follow closely behind him. 








- 






“Upon my word,” » said he to himself, “this will be a fine 
companion for me. Thanks to God! I know how to work ; 
and when there is any thing for the master, there shall also 
be something for the dog.” 

' He traversed Wavre,always followed by Moustache,whom 

he caressed from time to time, and who quietly permitted him 

to do so. : 

On leaving Wavre, he met a courier, who, for a few Bra- 
bant coppers, which our friend, after his good fortune that 
day, could essily spare, permitted him to ride and rest him- 
self, two or three Jeagues, in his wagon. The dog continned 
to follow. “Certainly,” said the Liegeois, “this dog has adop- 
ted me as his master.” 

It was so late when he entered Brussels, that he took lodg- 
ings at a small inn, frequented by laborers, at the other end 
of Malt-street, at the side of the old Grain Market. He sup- 
ped, welcomed his new companion, made him drink and eat 
plentifully, and went to bed in a small chamber to which he 
had been shown. 

He undressed himself, and hung his garments upon an old 
arm-chair ; into which Moustache jumped, laid himself down 
there at his ease, and soon fell asleep. He also was much 
fatigued. 

“There !” said the Liegeois, pausing with astonishment ; 
“ that dog was trained expressly forme. He is a treasure! 
he will guard my purse. He, without doubt, understands that 
my fortune is in that pocket.” 

He immediately threw hiniself upon the bed, where sleep 
soon caused him to forget his weariness. 

And now Jet us return to the other end of Malt-street— 
which is not far off—where we left Nicholas Peers and John 
Tielman. They had retired to rest about the same time.— 
Nicholas, although he did not doubt the fidelity of his dog, 
atill felt much uneasiness on account of his long absence.— 
Tielman was in high spirits. 

“Ah ! do you believe,” said he, “that your dog will go back 
three leagues from Wavre, and find a piece of silver, ina 
place which he has not noticed ?—do you believe that he 
will return to Brussels—that he will traverse the city, and 
find you iv your inn, when you have not given him your ad- 
dress? 1 had nothing to do with it, Nicholas; and was con- 
fident on my part, of its impossibility. However, do not be 
uneasy on account of Moustathe—he will go to Gembloux, 


where he was born; and you will see him there when you) 


return to the country, running to meet you, like a good and 
faithful dog. 1 hope your wife will have sufficient good 
sense, not to be siarmed at seeing him return without his 
master.” 

As Nicholas did not repiy, Tielman continued to felicitate 
himeelf in this manne@r, until the two friends fell asleep. 

The next morning the waiter brought two cups of coffee 
to the chamber of the travellers, which they took in silence 
‘sith their rolls and butter, Tielman now continued his plea- 
santry, until the attention of Nicholas was arrested by a sud- 
den and violent noise in the street. He stepped to a front 
window, and saw a great number of people standing in their 
doors, convulsed with laughter, at the sight of a dog followed 
by a score of ragamuffin boys. The animal flew with such 
speed, that Nicholas was scarcely able to recognize him. 

“TI believe it is Moustache!” exclaimed he ;—and scartely 
were the words uttered, when the spaniel dashed headlong 
into the room, holdin gin his mouth,a pair of pantaloons, which 
he threw upon the floor, and began to caress his master.— 
Moustache had taken advantage of the moment when the 
Liegeois had opened the door of his chamber to call for his 
breakfast—The first movement of Nicholas was to embrace 
Tielman, who was far from comprehending the true state 
of the case, stood holding his sides, in an irrepressible fit of 
laughter. 

“ If he has not found the half-crown,” said he, “he has at 
found a pair of pantaloons : but the crown is worth more 
these.” 

»* You need not laugh alone,” replied Nicholas, as he took 
up the garment of tk: Liegeois; from the pocket of which, 
several small pieces of money rolled upon the floor,—and a- 
mong them, the half crown which had been marked by Tiel- 
man with the three crosses, This the dog instantly seized, 
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Senledged himself ber beaten, ‘and was eager in his ex- 
pressions of surprise and admiration at the wonderful saga-| features, and an eye beaming with intelligence. The deep- 
city of Moustache; new shouts ahd of laughter from|' est intonations of his voice, even its whisper, was heard in 
without, called the attention of the friends to an explanation |the most distant corners ; ; and when raised to its full compass, 
of the mystery. The Liegeois, wrapped in a great riding ‘it struck on the ear, like the strong, deep, and rich tones of 
cloak, which he had borrowed of the inn-keeper, had followed | the organ ; it shook the house with its tremendous peals, and 
with all speed ; and hasteved into the house to claim his pan-| was heard even in the precincts of Westminster Hall. His 
taloons, and Moustache, whom he called his dog.—All was! action has been described as resembling that of Garrick.— 
soon explained. John ‘Tielman paid for the dinner—which| His play of countenance, expressing the scorn and contempt 
the toyman admitted the spaniel had amply won. | which he may have felt towards an opposition member, was 
Since that time, Malt-street has been known as Rue de la) wonderful. 


Braie, or Pantaloon-street. It might with more propriety) Well may we account for the unparallelled influence which | 
have been called the Street of the Dog. 











(|he was 1 noted for a commanding and graceful figure, noble 





he exercised over the House of Commons: and yet, in a set 








his death, 





rum, 











and sprang with it to his master ; and while the cutler of Na- 





THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Almost every reader of English history is familiar with the| part in debate. “1 must sit still,’ said he once to Lord Shel- 
name, and with many of the qualities and peculiarities, of the| burne ; “for when once I am up, every thing that is in my 
great William Pitt. The question has been often asked—| mind, comes out.” 

Did he possess the elements of finished greatness? The|| Yet with this remarkable fluency, he could not be called a 
same history to which we have alluded, teaches in emphatic! great debater. No man can be so without practice, and pa- 
terms, that his conduct was often moulded by pride and re-| tient study. That Pitt should not have been eminently suc- 
sentment , and that in his life, the most marked incongruity| cessful in this respect, when he first entered the House, is 
of disposition and action were but too often developed. His) not remarkable. Burke says that Fox acquired his tremen- 
affectation, moreover, mars that simplicity which is always 
beautiful in the highest, az well as in the lowest character. 
Chatham was affected in the closet, at the council board, in| once every night. “ During five whole sessions,” said Fox, 


In April, 1736, Prince Frederick was married to the Prin- 
cess of Saxe Gotha. 
attractive, in mind and person, of her sex. But conjugal fide- 
lity he did not espouse, and consequently affected a libertin-|| the acquittal of the Admiral, both in Parliament, and before 
ism derogatory to any character. the Throne; but it availed nothing. 

The House of Commons presented an address to the|| Without rank, riches, or borough interest—hated by the 
Prince, on the occasion of his marriage ; which was moved|| King and the aristocracy—yet he was a person of the first 
by Pulteney, the leader of the Whigs, in opposition. On this/| importance in the State. He had formed a Ministry, and pro- 
motion Pitt addressed the House, for the first time. The re-|! nounced sentence of exclusion on all his rivals. 
markable fluency, and commanding person of the young ora-| his ardent desire—not for sordid, but for noble purposes.— 
tor, attracted every eye and ear. From that hour, he was||He was again appointed Secretary of State, and once more 
always heard with attention; and time and practice soon|/took the lead in the House of Commons. The success of this 
developed his great powers. Administration is scarceiy parallelled in English history. — 

On the stage, Pitt would have been the most admirable} The nation exhibited all the signs of wealth and prosperity, 
representative of Brutus,ever seen. When his health was| and was marching with rapid strides to the attainment of that 
broken, and he was removed from the splendid theatre of his || power, which now commands universal wonder. 
power, to a small and unfriendly audience, his speaking was,|| No man inthe annals of England, ever occupied a more 
for the most part, so low, as to be heard only by thost near| enviable station, than did William Pitt, at the close of the 
him. How different from his first years in Parliament !—then| reign of George the Second. The King had hated him, yet 


'speech, he always failed, His panegyric on General Wolfe 
_was deemed his worst performance. He had so little self- 
command, that when his mind was fall, he disliked to take a 
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dous power in debate, in consequence of a resolution which 
| he formed when very young, of speaking, well or ill, at least 


parliament, and in private society. One of his most distin-| «] spoke every night but one; and I regret only that I did 
guished partizans has observed, that he could not obtain ad-|' not speak on that night too.” 

mittance to his presence, until all things were prepared for|| Jt is singular however, that a man, possessing such pow- 
the representation ;—until the dresses were properly dispo-| ers as those of William Pitt, did not become a great debater. 
sed—until the light was thrown so as to exhibit the head—| It is still more wonderful, when we recollect his situation and 
until the flannels had been arranged, and the crutch placed) character among the English orators. His sway was almost 


gracefully in one corner of the apartment. Yet with such) unbounded. The leading Minister of the Crown, his whole 
foibles and weaknesses, Lord Chatham was a man of splen-| 


did talents ; wielded a commanding oratory, and had an en- 
thusiastic admiration of the grand and beautiful. Supported 
by the middle class of Englishmen ; inspiring them with con-) spoke without preparation ;—an unguarded word—a laugh, 
fidence in his ability and integrity, he marched ou to power) or a cheer, would inspire some of his finest bursts of elo- 
and greatness, not for thesapplause of teedless millions, but) quence. His speeches abounded with apt illustrations, beau- 
for a brilliant and enduring name on the roll of history. 
Pitt was born in November, 1708. He was educated at| His sarcasm was withering. No other English orator ever 
Eton, and at the age of seventeen, entered at Trinity Col-|| excited as much fear in the breasts of his opponents. 
lege, Oxford. He had been, from his school days, sadly af- 
flicted with an hereditary gout; and was obliged to leave’Ox- || ned to dismiss him from the service. He was immediately 
\ford, without taking a degree, and to travel im, France and) iade Groom of the Bed-chamber to the Prince of Wales ;— 
Italy, for the improvement of his health. He returned, how-|/ and continued to declaim against Ministers. 


ever, without receiving much benefit from his tour; and at|/of Maratime Right, at that time agitated between England 
intervals, was visited with that painful malady, to the day of 


life passed in conflict with the highest order of minds, grap- 
pling with subjects which tasked the most splendid abilities, 
yet never attaining an exalted rank as a debater. He always 





tiful allusions, excellent apothegms, and passionate appeals. 


As he began to annoy the Government, Walpole determi- 


The question 


and Spain, called from him, the most vehement appeals for 
war. 


His father was now dead ; and as he left but little proper- During the recess of 1744, the old Duchess of Marlborough 
,||ty, it was necessary that William showld look about for a pro- 


|fession. He decided for the army, and obtained a commis- 
‘sion, Although the ‘pecuniary resources of his family were 
limited, yet they had both the patronage and inclination to|| try.” 
aid him. At the election of 1734, his elder brother was cho- 
sen both for Old Sarum and for Oakhampton. When pariia- 
ment assembled, the next year, his brother made his election 
to serve for the last; and William was returned for Old Sa- 


died. She left Pitt a legacy of ten thousand pounds, in con- 
sideration of “the noble defence he had made in support of 
the laws of England, and to prevent the ruin of his coun- 


Passing over many eventful years in the life of this great 
man, which our limits will not permit us to note, we come 
down to the period when Pitt became Secretary of State, and 
leader of the House of Commons,, The Administration of 
which he was a member, lasted but five months. On the trial 
of Admiral Byng, for treachery, cowardice, and ignorance of 
The Prince thought his wife the most||his profession, which was the most important event in this 
short administration, Pitt acted a noble part—and pleaded for 


Power was 
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now they were reconciled ;—he higld bgundless sway over 
the House of Commons—was bythe people—admired 
throughout Europe—and the of praise were falling 
from lips in this part of the world. The whole English na- 
tion was rejoicing. Parliament was quiet—old party distinc- 
tions were merged in questions of higher interest—the Dis- 
senters were tolerated—the Cathplics were not violently 
treated—the Church was indolent, and the great conflict 
which began at the Restoration, terminated in a universal 
slurnber of ements of strife, All reverenced the Con- 
stitution, and all admired the Minister. 

But this peaceful and happy state of things, was, in a few 
years, changed. The nation c@nvulsed by a desperate fac- 
tion—the Throne assailed—the House of Commons despi- 
sed—England against Scotland—Britain against America— 
a legislature assembled across the Atlantic—colonies arous- 
ing from the oppressive arm of Tyran.y, and resolving to 
throw off their chains—the English flag almost struck in her 
own seas—all this, and much more, William Pitt lived to be- 
hold. And how it must have made his proud spirit to bend, 
almost to break, at such melancholy spectacles. But we 
leave him in the meridian of his glory; and at some future 
period, may glance at his closing hours. eee 
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Tue Pireris or THe Rute; by the Author of Pelham, 
Eugene Aram, &c.: New York; Harper and Brothers.— 
This is, in several respects, one of the most remarkable of Mr 
Bulwer’s productions ; and although it will probably not be- 
come so extensively popular as several of his previous w orks, 
it contains much which cannot fail to render it a favorite with 
those readers who can fully enter into its spirit. 

The general outline of the story may be very briefly des- 
cribed. It is the narrative of @ passage down the Rhine, 
made by a young Englishman, in company with his betrothed 
and her father. The young lady is rapidly falling a victim 
to consumption, and this tour is undertaken with the vain 
hope of arresting the progress of her fate. ‘The intervals of 
the passage are occupied in the relation of legends and tra- 






























ditionary tales, generally connected with the historical ob-|| 


jects which are successively presenting themselves to the 
travellers during the different periods of their journey.—The 
direct intention of the author, is to illustrate the peculiar cha- 
racter of the imaginative literature of Germany, and the 
sources from whence it originated : and in order more faly 
to accomplish that object,—by bringing forward portions o 

those wild fictions which are created by the old superstitions 
of the country,—the whole of the principal narrative is ac- 
companied by an underplot, in which we are presented with 
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THE SOUL IN PURGATORY ; OR, LOVE STRUNGER THAN DEATH. 


The Angels strung their harps in Heaven, and their music 
went up like a stream of odours to the pavillions of the Most 
High. But the harp of Seralim was sweeter than that of his 
fellows, and the voice of the Invisible One, (for the angels 
themselves know not the glories of Jehovah—only far in the 
depths of Heaven, they see one Unsleeping Eye watching 
forever over oe was heard, saying— 

“Ask a gift for the love that burns upon thy song, and it 
shall be given thee.” 

And Seralim answered— 

“There are in that place which men call Purgatory, and 
which is the escape from Hell, but the painful porch of Hea- 
ven, many souls adore Thee, and yet are punished just- 
ly for their sins: = me the boon to visit them at times, 
and solace their sufferings, by the hymnsof the harp that is 
consecrated to Thee !” 

And the voice answered— 

“Thy prayer is heard, oh gentlest of the angels ; and it 
seems good to him who chastises but from love. Go! Thou 
hast thy will.” 

Then the angel sang the praises of God, and when the 
song was done, he rose from his azure throne at the right 
hand of Gabriel, and spreading his rainbow wings, he flew to 
that melancholy orb, which, nearest to earth, ec with the 
shrieks of souls, that by torture become pure. There the un- 
happy ones see from afar the bright courts they are hereafter 
to obtain, and the shapes of glorious beings, who, fresh from 
the fountains of immortality, walk amid the gardens of Pa- 
radise, and feel that their happiness hath no morrow ; and 
this thought consoles,amid their torments, and makes the true 
difference between Purgatory and Hell. 

Then the angel folded his wings, and, entering the crystal 

ates, sat down upon a blasted rock, and struck his divine 
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lyre, and a peace fell over the wretched ; the demon ceased 
|to torture, and the victim to wail. As sleep to the mourners 
,of earth, was the song of the angel to the souls of the purify- 
|ing star—one only voice amid the general stillness, seemed 
‘not lulled by the angel: it was the voice of a woman, and it 
continued to cry out with a sharp cry— ® 

“Oh, Adenheim, Adenheim, mourn not for the lost !” 

The angel struck chord after chord, till his most skilful 
melodies were exhausted ; butstill the solitary voice, un- 
heeding—uncenscious even of—the sweetest harp of the an- 
gel choir, cried out— 

“Oh, Adenheim, Adenheim, mourn not for the lost !” 

Then Seralim’s interest was aroused, and approaching the 
spot whence the voice came, he saw the spitit of a young and 
| beautiful girl, chained to a rock, and the domons lying idly 
by. And Seralim said t the demons— 

“ Doth the song lull ye thus to rest ?” 

And they answered— 

“Her care for another, is bitterer than our torments; there- 
fore are we idle.” ' 

Then the angel approached the spirit, and said, in a voice 
ne her cry—for in what state do we outlive sym- 
athy ?— 

“ Wherefore, O daughter of earth, wherefore wailest thou 
with the same plaintive wail ?—and why doth the harp that 
soothes the most guilty of thy companions, fail in its-melody 
with thee ?” 

“Oh! radiant stranger,” answered the poor spirit, “ thou 
speakest to one who,on earth,loved God’s creature more than 
God; therefore is she thus justly sentenced. But I know 
,that my poor Adenheim mourns ceaselessly for me, and the 
thought of his sorrow is more intolerable to me than all that 
|the demons can inflict.” 

| “And how knowest thou that he laments thee ?” asked the 





IENCE AND THE ARTS. 


stretched pleading! towards him: he uttered the word that 
looses the bars o' gate of Purgatory; and lo, the spirit 
had re-entered the human world. 

Tt was night in the halls of the lord of Adenheim; and he 
sat at the head of his glittering board; loud and long was 
the laugh, and a the jest that echoed round; and the 
laugh and the ic of the lord of Adenheim were louder and 
merrier than all. 

Aad by his right side, sat a beautiful lady ; and ever and 
anon he turned from the others, to whisper soft vows in her 
ear. 

“And oh,” said the bright dame of Falkenberg, “thy words 
what lady can believe ; didst thou not utter the same oaths, 


and promise the same love to Ida, the fair daughter of Lo- 
den? and now but three little months have closed over her 
grave!” 


“ By my halidom,” quoth the young lord of Adenheim, 
“thou dost thy beauty marvellous injustice. Ida! Nay, thou 
mockest me; I love the daughter of Loden! why, how then 
should I be worthy of thee? A few gay words, a few pass- 
ing smiles—behold all the love Adenhoim ever bore to Ida. 

as it my fault if the poor fool misconstrued such common 
courtesy? Nay, dearest lady, this heart is virgin to thee.” 
“And what!” said the lady of Falkenberg, as she suffered 
the arm of Adenheim to encircle her slender waist, “didst 
thou not grieve for her loss?” ‘ 

“Why, verily, yes, for the first week ; but in thy bright 
eyes I found ready consolation,” 

At this moment, the lord of Adenheim thought he heard a 
deep sigh behind him; he turned, but saw nothing save a 
white mist, that gradually faded away, and vanished in the 
distance. Where was the necessityfor Ida to reveal herself? 

* . * * * . * . * 

“And thou didst not, then, do thine errand to thy lover?” 
said Seralim, as the spirit of the wronged Ida returned to 
Purgatory. 

* Bid the demons re-commence their torture!” was poor 
Ida’s answer. 

“And was it for this, that thou‘hast added a thousand years 
to thy doom ?” 

“Alas,” answered Ida, “after the single hour I have endu- 
red on earth, there seetns to be but little terrible in a thou- 
sand fresh years of Purgatory !” 


Famitian Anecpores or Sin Warren Scort; by James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. With a sketch of the Life of 
the Shepherd; by S. Dewitt Bloodgood. New York; Har- 
per and Brothers.—This is a tolerably good sample of mod- 
ern book-making. By dint of large type, wide lines, and 
small pages, a few meagre anecdotes of the Author of Wa- 
verly have been sufficiently “driven out” to fill about half a 
volume ; and in order to complete the other half, a few equal- 
ly unimportant facts respecting Mr Hogg, have been sub- 
jected to the same process; and the result is, the book be- 
fore us. Its contents are however, kt» no means void of in- 
terest; for there is nothing, however unimportant, which can 
afford information respecting the character or habit» of a man 
of genius, which does not awaken a degree of attention in 
the minds of those who have been delighté@r instructed by 
the labors of his intellect. The anecdotes of Scott, and the 
sketches of the American , would each havé made a 
good article for a map, @either of w the 
two combined, are of sufficlent’consequence to require pub-» 


lication as a separate work. 














lish fairi ho have} 
the adventures of a company of English fairies, who have ye Because I know with whet agony I should hateahourned| 


|| for him,” replied the spirit, simply. 


left their island home, on a visit to their kindred on the Con-| 
tinent ; and who are also occasionally employed in listening} 
to the strange legends of their own race. 


no incongruous union of action between the human charac-) r a d she lifted up! 
| A transport seemed to agitate the spirit, and she 5 “P'! per, from origina] surveys made by them for that purpose — 


ters and the merely ideal beings who are thus introduced.— 


The scenes in which each appear, are entirely distinct from)| 


the others. 


There,is however! the nature of the sons of Heaven. 


angel. 


a 


New Mar or Provinence.—Proposals have been issued 
by Messrs. Benoni Lockwood and 8. B. Cushing, forthe pub- 





The divine nature of the angel was touched; for love is 
| “And how,” said he, “can I minister to thy sorrow ?” 
her mist-like and impalpable arms, and cried : 


“Give me—oh, give me to return to earth but for one lit- 
\tle hour, that I may visit my Adenheim; and that, conceal- | 


lication of a new Map of Providence and North Providence, 
including the village of Pawtucket ; to be engraved on cap- | 


The proposed dimensions of the plate, are sufficient to allow 
every portion of the map to be clearly «.n¢ distinctly deline- 


The different tales which are thus embodied, are replete| Mg from him my present sufferings, | may comfort him in his jated. Each of these gentlemen is too well known asa skil- 


by turns with humor, delicate and keen satire, and often with) 
deep pathos. But notwithstanding the gorgeous descriptions 


own, 
| “Alas!” said the angel, turning away his eyes—for angels | 
may not weep in the sigit of others—* I could indeed, grant | 


ful practical surveyor, to need any recommendation at our 
hands, They are competent todo entire justice to their un- 


of scenery, the variety of adventure, the continual change of thee this boon ; but thou knowest not the penalty. For the | dertaking; and will doubtless, if properly encouraged furnish 


characters which pass in review before the reader, as one 
narrative succeeds another, still his interest is never with-| 
drawn from the pilgrims; he never forgets the beautiful and) 
gentle being, who has in vain been brought among these) 
scenes of enchantment—these glories of art and nature—to| 
escape the power of the Destroyer: she, who has come, on| 
her hopeless journey, among thé’ splendors of the present 
and the memories of the past, to gaze, to listen, and to die. 
We intended to have extracted one of the principal tales, 
for this number; but we are compelled to reserve it for the 
next—and in the mean time select the following ; the length 


| tence that awaits their return. 


souls in Purgatory may return to earth, but heavy is the sen- | 
In a word, for one hour on) 
earth, thou must add a thousand years to the tortures of thy 
confinement here !” f 
“ [s that all 2” cried the spirit; “willingly, then, will I brave | 
the doom. Ah, surely they love not in Heaven,or thou wouldst | 
know, oh Celestial Visitant, that one hour of consolation to) 
the one we love, is worth a thousand thousand ages of tor- | 
ture to ourselves! Let me comfort and convince my Aden- | 
heim; no matter what becomes of me.” 
| Then the angel looked on high, and he saw in far distant 
regions, which in that orb none else could discern, the rays) 
that parted from the all-guarding Eye; and he heard the 
voice of the Eterna: One, bidding him act as his pity whis- 





of which is better adapted to our present limits. 





pered. He looked om the spirit, and her shadowy arms 


a correct and elegant map. Such an one has long been de- 
sirable; and we hope that their enterprize will meet with the 
patronage which it deserves. 
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THE GREE= AND TURKMAN. 

BY REV. GEORGE GROLY. 

[There is some admirable description in this effusion, 
which is one of Mr Croly’s happiest efforts. It is founded on 
the incidents connected with an attack, made at midnight, by 
Constantine Paleologus upon the detached camp of a part of 
the army of Mahomet the Second, during the siege of Con- 


There, silent, dreamless, loveless, lone, 
The agony at last is o'er ; 

The bleeding heart ie turned to stone— 
Hope dies, and Passion burns no more. 


I ask not death—I wait thy will— 
I dare not touch my fleeting span : 
But let me, ob ! not linger still, 








Till lay the slaye by ehief and khan, 
ot of = 
~~ a a? a 
q ay ere’s wailing on thé Baxine shore— 


stantinople by the Turks. 


The Turkman lay beside the river, 
The wind played loose through bow and quiver, 
Thec r on the bank fed free, 
The shiei hang g'ittering from the tree, 
The trumpet, shalm and atabal, 
Were hid from view by cloak and pall ; 
For long and weary was the way 
The hordes had marched that burning day. 


Above then, in the sky of June, 
Broad as a buckler, glowed the moon, 
Flooding with glory, vale and hill; 
In silver vgrom bong mountain rill, 
The. lowly shrub in silver bent, 
A pile of silver stood the tent— 
All soundless, sweet tranquillity, 
All beauty, hill and tent and tree. 


There came a sound—‘twas like the gush 
When night winds shake the rose’s bush ; 
There-came a sound—’twas like the flow 
Of rivers swelled with mountain snow ; 
There came a sound—’twas like the tread 
Of wolves along the valley’s bed; 

There came a sound—’twas like the roar 

Of ocean on its winter shore. 


“ Death to the Turks!” arose the yell ; 

On rolled the charge—a thunder peal ; 

The Tartar arrows fell like rain, 

They clanked on helm, and mail, and chain ; 

In blood, in hate, in death, were twined 

Savage and Greek, mad, bleeding, blind ;— 
And still on flank, and front, and rear, 
Raged, Constantine, thy thirstiest spear ! 


Brassy and pale, a type of doom, 
Labored the moon shroogh deepening m: 
Down plunged het orb—’twas pitehy night :— 
Now Turkman turn thy reins for flight! 
On rushed ten thousands the dark ; 
But im their camp a ruddy spar 

Like an ancertain meteur reeled : 

Thy hand, brave king, that fire-brand wheeled ! 


Wild burst the burning element 

‘And through the blaze the Greeks cutsprang 
aze the Greeks ou 

Like bloody, foot and fang, a 

With stab and falchion’es sweep 3 = 

Delvi stunned and ng heap— 


Her chival | ride no more ! 
There’s wailing on thy hills, Altai, 
For chiefs—the jan vulture’s prey ! 
But, Bosphoras, thy silver wave 
Hears shouts for the vaoning brave, 
The highest of her kingly line— 
For there comes glorious Constantine. 


MARIA DE TORQUEMADA, 
TAKING THE VEIL. , 
BY THE SAME. 


enclasping lilies ;—in her eyes 
‘Two quivering crystal drops—her cheek a@ rose, 
Vet of the whitest, turn’d upon the sky, 

To which her thoughts were winged. I never saw 
So heavenly-touched a sorrow.”’ 


There is a spot, a holy spot, 

A refuge for the wearied mind, 
Where earth’s wild visions are for, 

And love, thy poison-spells untwined. 


There learns the withered heart to pray— 
There gently breaks earth’s weary chain ; 
Nay, let me oo my life away— 
Let me do all but love again. 


Oh, thou that judgest of the heart, 
Look down upon this bosom bare ; 


The slave of inisery and man! 


Why sink my steps ? one struggle 
And ali the rest is quiet gloom: ~ 
Eyes, look your longest and your last, 
Then wrn ye to your cell—and tomb. 


Fly swift, ye hours !—The convent grate 
© me is opening Paradise, ' 
The keenest bitterness of fate 
Can last but—tili its victim dies! 


A DIRGE. 


BY THE SAME. 


“ Earth to earth, and dust to dust !” 
Here the evil and the just, 

Here the youthful and the old, 
Here the fearful and the bold, * 
Here the matron and the maid, 

In one silent tomb are laid ; 

Here the vassal and the king 

Side by side lie withering ; 

Here the sword and rust ; 
“ Earth to earth, and dust to dust !” 


Age on age shall roll along 
O'er this pale mighty throng ; 
Those that them, those that weep, 


e All shall with these sleepers sleep. 
Brothers, sisters of the worm, 
Sommer’s sun, or winter’s storm, 

, or battle’s roar, 
Ne’er shall break their slumbers more, 
Death shal! keep his sullen trust : 
“ Earth to earth, and dust to dust!” 


But a day is coming fast, 

Earth, thy mightiest and thy last! 
It shall come fo fear ané wonder, 
Heralded by trump and thuader ; 
itshall come in strife and toil ; 

Tt shall come in blood and spoil : 

it sifall come in empire’s groans, 
Burning temples, trampled thrones ; 
Then, Ambition, rue thy lust! 

“ Earth to Earth, and dust to dust !” 


Then shall come the judgment sign, 

In the East, the King shall shine ; 

Flashing from heaven's golden gate, 

Thousands, thousands round his state ; 

~ wee with the crown and plume ; 

 aewene a thou soleinn tomb! 
eaven shall cpen on our sigh 

Earth be enneet to living li ft.” 

Kingdom of the ransomed Just! 

“ Eurth to earth, and dust to dust !” 


Then thy mount, Jerusalem, 

Shall be gorgeous as a gem ; 

Then shall in the desert rise 

Fruits of more than Paradise ; 

And the earth again be trod, 

One great garden of her God ! 

Till are dried the martyr’s tears, 
Through a thousand glorious years: 
Now in hope of him we trust, 

“ Earth to earth, and dust to dust!” 





Cuees.—Philidor, finding he could readily play @ single 
game without seeing the chess board, offered to play two 
games at the same time; which he did ata coffee house, and 
of this party the following account is given in the French 
Encyclopedia. “We had at Paris a young man of eighteen 
who played at the same time two ga‘nes.of chess without see- 
ing the boards, beating two antagonists, to either of whom he, 
though a first rate player, could only give the advantage of| 
a knight when seeing the board. We shall add to this ac- 
count a circumstance to which we were eye witnesses. In 
the middle of one of his games, a false move was designed] 

made, which after a great number of moves he pes sa 
and placed the piece where it ought to have been at first— 
Forty years after this, he “> two different times in Lon- 
don, three games at once, ‘This is one of the most extraor- 





dinary examples of strength uf memory and imagination ever 
known.” 


man who taught hime} 
pupils, “had a fool for b 
do we trust our affairs 


quired by er or p e instruction. It is true, great 

cures have been performed occasionally by quacks; but 

have always been accidéntal. Even genius and skill in other 

sciences, wheu directed to medicine, are inferior to a regular 

medical education withgnt them. There is a portion of 

pnos locus which floats about schools of medicine, which ig 
y 


imbibed by every student, without his being@pnscious of it; 
and which contributes to are his mind a texture,— 
But if know'edge should not pervade his whole mind, 80 much 


of it will adhere to his me as to render him, even witha 
dull capacity, a safe and suceessful physician in common cas 
ses; and these occur much oftener than those of a contrary 


Ware axp Tory.—Samuel Johnson was not vers dis- 
concerted by an unexpected retort made fore 4 
large party at Oxford, hy Dr Crowe. es of our 
lexicographer ran with too much violence imone way, not to 
foam a little when they met with a currentequally strong in 
another. The dispute happened to turn upon Whiggism, for 
Johnson had tamphently challenged Dr. Crowe to tell him 
who was the first Whig: the latter finding himself a little 
puzzled, Dr. Johnson tauntingly rejoined, “I see, sir, you are 
even ignorant of the head of your own party, but [ will tell 
you sir ; the Devil was the first Whig; he was the first re- 
former; he wanted to set up reform even in Heaven.” Dr, 
Crowe calmly replied, “I am much obliged to you for your 
information, and I certainly did not foresee that you would ge 
so far back for your authority ; yet! rather fear that your ar- 
gument makes against yourself ; for if the Devil was a Whig, 
you have admitted that while he wasa Whig, he was in heav- 
,en, but you have forgotten that the moment he got to hell, 
he set up for a Tory.”—Collon. 


Tur Grave-Yarp.—I never shun a grave-yard: the 
thoughtful melancholy which it inspires is grateful, rather 
than disagreeable to me. It gives me no pain to travel on 
the green roof of the dark mansion whose chambers I must 
soon occupy ; I often wander from choice, to a place where 
there is neither solituge nor society. Something human is 
'there—but the folly, the vanities, the pretension, the pride of 
‘humanity are gone. Men are there, but their are 
hushed and their spirits are still—malevolence, lost its 
_power of harming—appetite is sated—ambition lies low, and 
ust is cold—anger has done raging, al! disputes have ended, 
all revelry is over, the fellest animosity is deeply buried, and 
'the darkest sins are deeply confined by the thickly piled cloda 
jof the valley: vice is dumb and powerless, and virtue i@, 


trump of God, 


The soul, in dreams of pain, suffers more than it would 
with the body, if the imagined distress were real; and the 
same thing obtains with respect to happy conceptions. May 
we not then dc duce by analogy the conclusion, that in a sep- 
arate state of existence, our felicity or misery wil! be more 
exquisitely felt than when it is divided with the body ? 

An English Judge compared certain reports to Banbury 
cheeses, whose superfluities being pared away, there would 
not be enough left to bait what Lord Hale called “the mouse- 
trap of the law.” How widely could the comparison be ap- 
plied at the present day! 


Wise men mingle innocent mirth with their cares, as an 
help either to forget them or overcome them ; but to be in- 
temperate for the ease of one’s mind, is to cure melancholy 
with madness, 


Rarely drink but when thou art dry ; the smaller the drink, 
the clearer the bead, and the colder the blood; which are 
great benefits in temper and business. 


To bespeak praise is for ever to be disappointed of it: to 
fear it, is to deserve it; and to turn one’s back upon it,is to be 
sure to have it follow. . 


The best born, and the first born, are often times the worst, 
and the least to be borne. 
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amen who have not been vegiiariy 
instructed in it. Know 2 in medicine can only be ac. § 





waiting in silence for the voice of the Archangel and the, 
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